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Puerto Ricans living on the United States 
mainland, estimated to be between 1 .5 and 2.5 
> million, are among the countrv 's most se\erel\ 
deprived urban groups. In New York Cit\, 
where the vast majoritv of mainland Puerto 
Ricans live and work, 35 per cent were below 
the povertv line in 1970, as compared with 8.9 
per tent of non-Piierto Rican whites and 24 
per tent of blacks. The latest available statistics 
from the 1970 census show that theie were 
three times as manv unemployed Puerto Ri- 
cans as whites, and tv\ite as manv as blacks. In 
education Puerto Ricans show poor records of 
academic achievement, high numbers of 
school dropouts, and fe\\ high school and col- 
lege graduates. Thev have among the highest 
rates of suicide*, drug addiction^ and major 
diseases. There arefevv Puerto Rican doctors, 
lavvvers, teachers, and other professionals, 
and few elected officials.* 

When poor Puerto Rican families lea\e the 
island thev usuallv settle in run-down denselv 
pQpu^ated urban areas, the onlv neighbor- 
hoods v\herc the^ can afford to live. In these 
barrios thev suffer from the usual effects of 
poverty — poor housing, underemployment, 
drugs, and crime. In addition, a language bar- 
rier separaies them from the majority com- 
munity. Outside the barrio, they find little 
knowledge or acceptance of their Puerto 
Rican heritage and culture, and in the schools 
the limited educational materials on Puerto 
Rico are, according to experts; poorly re- 



searched and written and frequently distorted 
in content. 

The continual movement back and forth 
between the island and the mainland (during 
some years more {>eople return to Puerto Rico 
than leave) also complicates the picture. This 
travel is encouraged by such factor* as rela- 
tively cheap air fare, changing employment 
opportunities, and the Commonwealth status 
of Puerto Rico, which permits free movement 
between island and mainland. 

These problems form the background of 
the Ford Foundation's assistance to Puerto Ri- 
cans. Programs aimed at alleviating social or 
economic difficulties facing mainlan^d Puerto 
Ricansand easing their transition between two 
cultures are part of an overall Foundation 
concern to advance opportunities for disad- 
vantaged minorities. Since 1963 granC^total- 
ing some S9 million have been made to orga- 
nizations and individuals, both in Puerto Rico 
and on the mainland, to help solve some of the 
educational, cultural, legal, and economic 
problems faced by Puerto Rican people. Fol- 
lov\ing IS a summary of the Foundation's ac- 
tivities in this area.i 

* I hc^ stJliMKs jrc rxjmincd in a Fonl Fuund<itUin-stipp('rtc«l 
\tud\. " Some Demographic and fconomic (iiharacicruiicvof ihc 
Piirno Ric.in Population I.uingonthc Mainland. L' S ^ / b\ A J 
Julie und Zjida C^rrcm^ (-arlcion. Bureau of applied Social 
Revarch, G>lumbia l'ni\crMt\. 1974 Their research na^ ihc 
ba^ts for a chapter in ,\itnonti/s m thr i'ntttd Sutlti, b\ Sar A 
l^\iian. William B JohnMon. and Robert laggart AVashington. 

Public Mfairs Prc^s. 1975. 
f ^ppendtx tpage 22) ail grams and pro^u (wiih amounts 
and dates of *appro\al) tor Puerto Rjcan organiMtion;^ 
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Expanding Educational 
•tumties 



or 



Foor perlormance in elemenldiv ancTsecdnct- 
arv schools and the dispropoTtioTiatelv lq\v^ 



college dttenddnce Puerto Rican \outh tend / 
to perpetuate a below -average standard of 
living and decrease the chances for challenge 
ing and financialh rewarding eniplo) ment** 
To help break this c\cle the Foundation h%s 
supported several projects aimed at improv- 
. ing schooling for Puerto Rican children on the 
island and mainland, encouraging them to 
continue their education bevond high school, 
and providing special opportunities andJ ser- 
vices for Puerto Rican college and university 
students. 

Island Schools. Mass education has bean a 
goal of Puerto Rico since the turn of the cen- 
tur\, but the obstacles have been man\ an4 
difficult to overcome. At the end of Spanish 
rule in 1898, for example, there was, no or- 
ganized school svstem, and few individuals 
were qualified to teach. Durmg the next sixtv 
\ears, in the effort to enroll as man\ students 
as possible, as quickh as possible, some sac- 
rifices had to be made, and usualh the qualitv 
of instruction suffered most. As recendy as 
1955 teachers seldom had more lhan two 
years pf college, and often taught two separate 
classes. In order to handle large numbers of 
students, they were* forced to rely tbtally on 
textbooks and prepared lesson plans, which 
meant the curriculum became standardized, 
routine, and dull, with little flexibility for re- 
sponding to the needs of individual students. 

To help make thecurriculum moreinterest- 
ing and effective and better prepare island 



teachers, the Foundation during the 1960s 
supported several programs sponsored by the 
Puerto Rican D e pa r tm e ni of Education and 
island universities. The grants were part of the 



uiiuaiiun s yoij iiiiuiOii CJoiupi'eiieiisive 
School Improvement Program (CSIP), a ten- 
year effort armed at legirirrrizing the concept 
of innovation in public schools and testing var- 
ious new ideas and methods.! 

One such program, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico and the Department of 
Education, sought to reorganize the second- 
ary school curriculum and teachijjg niethods 
and at the same time develop new^ays to 
recruit arid train teachers. Spanning the years 
1963-68, the program developed an experi- 
mental curriculum and introduced new in- 
structional practices including supervised li- 
brary work, more individual instruction, and 
iricreased use of audiovisual aids. Teaching 
loads were reduced, and teachers were en- 
couraged to participate in seminars and in- 
service education activities. 

To help attract talented students to tF 
teaching profession and to improve Vneir 
training, the program also sponsored several 
experiments at the University ^Puerto Rico 
College of Education. Student int5^mrfor ex- 
ample, spent half of their junior year teaching 
the new curriculum in the schools under the 
guidance of master teachers. 

♦In 1970. onU 20 per cent of New York's Puerto Rican population 
over age iweni^-five had graduated from high school (as com- 
pared Hith 51 per cent for non-Puerto Rican nhites and 41 per 
cent for blacks ^ and onl> one Pueno Rican m one hundred held a 
college degree (against 13 per cent for whites and 4 per cent for 
blacks). 

tFor an evaluation of tht Comprehensive School Improvement 
Program, see "A Foundation Goes to School." available from the 
Ford Foundation. Office ofRepon*. 520 East 45 Street. New 
York, N Y 10017 It should be noted that the Puerto Rican pro- 
jcas were not described in the rcpon since ihe> were not finished 
and evaluated at the time of publKation 
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The program \\as not without its 
difficulties — there was some public opposition 
to the curncular changes ajid reluctance hy ' 
older teachers to accept the new teaching 
methods. But later ev'aluations snowed an in- 
cre"ase in studeht"a'cMe\erhent~amT conf i- 
Jenc"e, particula>iramoh~g"-efiTldren"pT the"" ' 
poor. The project was^for a few >ears incorpo- 
rated into an islandvvide plan funded from 
Title III of the Eleqientarv and Secondan 
Education Act. 

In 1965 the Foundation granted funds to 
set up curriculum centers in Puerto Rico. 
They were designed to improve course offer- 
ings, develop new teaching materials, and 
proMde in-ser\ice training for teachers. The 
island s Department of Education received - 
S*750,000 for five centers that concentrated on . 
secondary school problems, and the Catholic 
Universit) of Puerto Rico was granted 
S78,000 for in-service training centers for sci- 
ence, mathematics, and social studies teachers 
in grades four through six. The centers still 
eMst todav, although budget cutbacks and 
changes in the government administration 
have modified and reduced their operation. 
Most curriculum development has again been 
centralized, and teachers v\ ho once were giv en 
released time for training at centers must now 
go in their spare lime. 

The Foundation joined with the govern- ' 
'ment in funding another project in 1967. 
Drawing upon earlier CSIP innovations in the 
Puerto Rican school system, th^ Department 
of Education designed three model teacher- 
training centers to demonstrate the new 
methods and also to share new educational 
ideas and material. The Foundation granted 
$20,000 to the d^partmerH to help plan the 
$3.5 million project, which was funded under 



Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education >^ct. 



Administrators. Among thefaetors contribute 
ing to Puerto Kican cniidren s goor eauca- 
^ttoTfal a?^tTievem~ent1[ri~the' New YorTc CivY 
school s>s'temTiasbeen tfielow repfesehfatipn 
of the Puerto Rican community at the super- 
visory and administrative level. Though 
nearl) 25 per cent of ^he school population in 
1967 was Puerto Rican, there were no Puerto 
Rican principals, supervisors, or high-level 
administrators. Nor were there many Puerto 
Rican candidates for such jobs. 

To prepfare Puerto Rican teachers and 
assistants-to-principals forad\anced adminis- 
trative posts, the Foundation ip 1968 sup- 
ported the Instructional Administrators 
Program (lAP) at Fordham University 
through a grant to the State University of Ne\V 
York. Open to both blacks and Puerto Ricans, 
the one-year graduate program combined a 
special curriculum in urban school adminis- 
tration with internships that offered, practical 
experience in administratiort and supervision. 
At the end of the program each graduate re- 
ceived the New York State School Adminis- 
trator and Supervisor certificate, and many 
also satisfied the requirements for the New 
York State School District Administrator cer- 
tificate. 

During the three vears it existed, the pro- 
gram enrolled a total of sixty students, cl^osen 
from among thousands of applicants^ The 
selection criteria were academic excellence 
through the masters degree level, several 
vears of work experience in ah urban school, 
and demonstrated leadership in.communit> 
affairs. ^ . ^ 

The lAP program helped to open many 
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doorji foi its graduates. Foui, for example, 
have been elected com mu nit) superinten- 
dents m the ^'e^^^ York Citv system. Marco 
Hernandez became the first Puerto Rican 



hijjh school principal in New York Citv, and. 



Puerto Rican communities of New York and 
several other cities. Funds are largel>^commiK . 
ted to provide professional services, monitor 
school di s t r i c t_ i ni pi e mentation, f o r m 



head elementarv or junior high schools. Other 
giaduatesof the program hold administrative 
and facultv positions at colleges and univer- 
sities. 

w Despite the relativelv small number of s,tu- 
dents enrolled in the lAP. the success of the 
progiam's graduates has given encourage- 
ment to other minoritv teachers^artd lower- 
level administrators who want to attvance in 
the school sv stem's administi ative hierarch). 

Bilingual Education. A ^decade ago United 
States government officials began to recognize 
the difficulties Puerto Rican and Mexican 
American children encounter in classrooms 
designed to serve English-speaking whites. 
The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 established special bilingual pro- 
grams ranging from the preparation of new 
curricula to the training of teachers for bilin- 
gual classrooms. And several recent court deci- 
sions have reaffirmed the legal right,s of 
Spanish-speaking children to bilingual educa- 
tion. School districts musl now assume man- 
agement and many of the costs of bilingual 
education as a regular part of school pro- 
grams, but oft en they lack the required re- 
sources and expertise. There is a se\ere short- 
age of trained bilingual personnel, few spe- 
cially geared teaching materials, and little 
school-community consensus on the subject. 

To help ease the transition to bilingual edu- 
cation, the Foundation recently allocated 
6 S1n^0,000 to provic^e technical assistance the 



lawyers concerning the educational as well as 

public policy Effecting the de\elopment of 
bilingual education as a sound alternative for 
American education. 

The need for bilingual and bicultural coun- 
seling is a crucial aspect of bilinguafeducation 
•but has received little attention. 

Of approximately 750 counselors in the 
New York City school system in 1972, for ex- 
ample, only fifteen to twenty were Puerto 
Rican. A similar situationfexisted wirhrf]?the 
city's social agencies, parochial schools, and 
colleges. Educators have long recognized me 
importance of co^rtf^ng by persons familiar 
with the language and culture of students. 
The shortage of bilingual and bicultural coun- 
selors was true, too, of Puerto Rico, where few 
understood the mores and customs, pr var- 
iants of spoken English, of Puerto Ricans who 
had grown up in the United Stales but who 
had returned to the island. 

In 1972 the Foundation provided partial 
support for a pilot work-study project spon- 
sored by a consortium of universities in New 
York and Puerto Rico to help alleviate this 
acute shortage.* 

The first group of forty men and women, 
ranging in age from twenty to fifty-four, was 
recruited and enrolled at the consortium uni- " 
versities in the summer of 1972. During the 
fourteen-month course, they spent three" 
days a week studying such subjects as,career 

*Cit> UniNcriuy of New York, UnivcrsttN of Pucno Rico (Rio 
Picdras), Caiholic University of Puerto Rico, and the IniifT' 
Amencan University of Puerto Rict) 



education, schools and tommunit) , and group 
and indiMdual counseling. The other two da) s ^ 
were de\oied to internships with schools, col- 
Je^li_ajjjLLage n ciei,. 34_Septt» m be r J 97 
lhirl)-nine had earned rmister's degrees in 
trtmmelirig tmc^ had been- awarded certifica- 
tion in guidanc^ b\ the New York State Educa- 
tioD Dbpartment, which. has reciprocal agree- 
ments with the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Ri(!o. i 

The pilot project had succeeded in offering 
the kind of training^^and experience needed to 
equip bilingual-bicultural counselors, but the 
few trained could not begin to serve the needs 
of 250,000 Spanish-speaking students in New 
YorkCit) and some 3 1,000 students in Puerto 
Rico whose primary language was English. 
The consortium decided to continue the 
program so that an additional eight)-nine 
counselors would be trained b\ the spring of 
1975, and the Ford Foundation provided ad- 
ditional supporh 

The consortium n^centl) encountered seri- 
ous financial difficulties when several antici-^ 
pa^ed funding sources other than the Ford 
Foundation failed to participate. It was forced 
to dissolve, but all eight) -nine ^tderffs" 
completed their training on schedule in 
the spring of 1975. 

/ 

Los Aspirantes* In 1961 a small group of Ne\r 
York Cit) PuertQ^Rican professionals recog- 
nized the need lo further develop leader^ip* 
among their people. They reasoned that the 
need was most critical among the )Oung'(who 
comprised more than, half of the total Puertp 
Rican population on the matinland) and de* 
chcjed to fociK.theifc efforts im lowcpmg the 
<;lr6pout rate and eincouraging yount Puertq 
Ricans to attend colfege. 



To advance these objectives, the prgfes- 
sioncds created ^^spira. of.>America>..Qxiffl.Dalb 
urfder the auspices of the Puerto Rican 

. JoLii ruJ Fpr^ the past ^^igh tec n^years. As pi i^ 
has offered students a network of services de- 
•stgtijed h>Tosiet tj^li^^nfidenc-e, thedestre for 
a college education, and a commitment to the 
Puerto Rican comnriunit). The fiuccesSj,of its 
programs in New Ybrk Cit) aroused keen^in- 
terest in other cities with substantial Puerto 
Rican populations, and in 1968 the Founda- 
tion granted $650,000 to open Aspira offices 
ni Chicago, Newark, and Philadelphia; in 

" 1969 a $100,000 supplement helped to start 
an Aspira program in Puerto Rico. 

Ai the core of the Aspira process^are the 
counseling and leadership developmenT 

, programs. Educational counselors ^in all cases 
Puerto Rican college graduates) help more 
than 7,500 high school *'Aspirantes** each )ear 

- to develop career goals and to select high 
school courses leading to these goals. Every 
student also is given scholarship and loan ad- 
vice. Last )ear some 1,500 young Puerto Ri- 
cans received nearl) full college scholarships 

Jrom Aspira. The organization also offers an 
nual college interview meetings; in 1974^'- 
cruiters from 1 87 colleges met w ith more than 
5(000 potential students. 

Aspira Clubs, which numbered ninety by 
1 974, are based in high schools or comnuinit) 
organizations. They give members the chance 
to design and carr) put m:j»gfamsjLhat help 
them acquire new skill^nd devetop le^tder- 
ship potential. Illinois' Tilden^High School 
Club, for example,'planned a Latin art show, 

*Thc Piieno Ric'an Forum was organized m 1957 in New York 
Cit> lo strengthen the economic aii<f social posuton of Puerto 
Ricans on ihe mainland It sponsors a \inet> of programs in 
education, Iroiising, b^smc^s. leadership training, and urban af* 
fair^ • 
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and meVnbers of Central High Schools Club in 
Newarli. N.J., successfully petitioned for a 
Spanish^peaking guidance counselor! 

The vvidel) recognized effectiveness of the 
Tlspira program has helped u toTiecome selF" 
sHstaining^ihrough granis^froiaJiMJQdtedsjoC . 
ioundatroris, coVpoTations, and "go^verrimeni ~ 
agencies. For that reason, and because of 
changing program priorities, the Ford 
Foundation's general support for the organi-. 
Zdtion concluded with a final $260,000 grant 
for 1972 and 197S. 

Occdsiondll), however, the Foundation ma) 
partially support a special Aspira project that 
ne<id^funcHng to continue its work. Such an 
instance arose in early 1975. Aspira de Puerto 
Rico had successfully developed and tested a 
pilot tutorial program aimed at ^(k)lescent 
dropputs with minimal reading ano^writing 
abilities. The program, which trains teachers 
to usk specially designed curriculum itiateri- 
als, gives young people the language skills 
needed to return to school pr to get joBsT 
"V Tile Commonwealth government had orig- 
inally agreed to fund a majoi" portion of the 
fiK5t^ear!s. budget, but when changing 
prioritJfe&rcancelled the government's support, 
tfie Ford-rmwijdation granted Aspira of 
Amjerica $50,000. As many as 1,000 Puerto 
Ric^n youth in San Juan are expected to re- 
ceive tutoring, and it is hoped that the pub- 
lished materials will be put into use through- 
out the inland. 

Gettii^g Started in College. Motivating Puerto 
Rican ^tudents to attend college is only the first 
step tcnyard widening their opportunities for 
higher education. They must be capable of 
meeting admission requirements or, in cases 
of open admissions, be able to maintain 



standards to continue to graduation^ For 
someone born in Puerto Rico whose first ~ 
language is Spanish these can be forrfflSalJlF" 
hurdles. Even those doing superiop Academic 
^wTdfk'oTfen FeHTsoJa^te3^dTiee^o develop a 
jsenjse of id^mily.and cpnfkfence. Several . 
Foundation-assisted progjparnsTiave been ad- 
dressed to these problems. 

In 1968 the City University of New York/ 
(CUNY) established with Foundation assis- 
tance an experjrnental bilingual prograrn/9e- 
signed to prepare Puerto Rican high school; 
graduates witfci little or no knowledge^of fln- 
glish for a rjegu[aj:.>€oHege''C U i i ic crtmnT Yhe 
aim ><as lojdevelop a facility in EiWlish by the 
end of the^two-year prograrp, so^hat the stu- 
dents could continue thpilr-^^||Jege studies in 
English. The original feogram enabled stu- 
dents to /am one Jtfll year of transferable 
college credit at^ETronx Community College 
knd encourag^ them, to transfer to a senior 
college. Classes of forty-five students each 
\yere jecruwed 'in 1968 and 1969 by commu- 
nity organizations such as Aspira and Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, a New York City community 
organization. Besides taking intensive instruc- 
tion in English a5 a second language, the stu- 
dents earned credit for courses taught in 
Spanish, arid as their English proficiency in- 
creased, some began taking courses taught in^ 
English. They also received stipends and fi- 
nancial, personal, and vocational counseling. 

At the end of the;two-year period,, about 73 
per cent of those^vho completed the program 
spoke English well enough to jnove into a full 
English language curriculum— a high propor- 
tion in light of the experimental nature of the 
program. The dropout rate was discouraging 
however — I? per cent of the first ^group did 
not complete the program, and another 16 



per ycem whtrclld finish ap-d^ere recoiTL— -^^^ 
mended fo£a i egii^j^Sxrkulu«^^^ 

fflmimte-^ hiatTOls o H jlepiog i am u^dicale ^^ lon i U i e FoUtTdaiTonTo^^^ long- 



jecial need^ of adult Puerto Ricans/on tl^e 
United States "mainland, recei^ $280,000 
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that the high dropout rate may have been 

— nrascd tjy |Thr fact ihimnany -siudenis were 

forced to woikpari^me to support them* 
selves aud-freT%Tivmg'^Oiitside the normal fam- 
il^rtiousehbld — alone, or with friends or rela- 
tivesf The evi^luations concluded that future 
programs'Jof this nature would have to pay 
greater ^tteation to the personal and* 
economic jieeds of the students. 

In 197Q CUNY assumed funding for the 
bilingual program and transferred it to Her- 
bert H. Lehman College in, the Bronx, ivhich 
was becoming a nationally recognized center 
of Puertoj Rican study and cultiu*e>*.To"d^t'^r''^'*' 
/nore than l,OO^i-MtfflF?m^^^ther have success- 
/fully com^^ or^i^f^^urrently enrolled in 
/ the pr/;*<^*^,Tm ^ ^ 

ijytied Fi 

(gff activ4^^^ to help imf^rove the educat^nal 
^^Tc esT^f or'*Sp1Jnl5jhi- s pea^mg coU^e sj^den ts 
^\ itscam^u^igiji'^ universities, 
^tlmversity conference, atiended by 
stu^firits, college and gradual^'^school ad- 
n^istrators, and representatives from Puerto 
Ri(j^^> community organizations, disci^'ssed 
j^-tf ategies for increasing Puerto Rican admis- 
s i o n s^ ir rt'^fe ? g r a cfu J^fr^ 0^*^^*^ n d p ro f e s- 
sictfial schools. The ccyn'feYince uPsulted in the 
formation of a Puerto Rica'n Student Federa- 
tion and a Committee of Latin pre-'medical 
students. Close tie^ were established among 
the twelve participating universities, which led 
to such jomt program^ as the sharing ot^per- 
sonneLto ;*ecruit Puerto Rican students. - 
Uoivcrsidad Boricua, a private, exj)erimen- 
10 tal institution established in 1973 to serve the 



range managemenjUand'lHi^ncial pbuxs and 




niversity (Connecticut) ob- 
atiotyjimds in 1969 for a series 



integrate ediiecTtionai teclinology into its Th- 
struction^. An outgrow^th of the PuertpJ^icarv^^ 
Research and Resources Center (see p. 14), 
tlie university is located in Wasmngton, D.C^, 
and operates a learning center in a small loft 
building in Brooklyn, N.Y., whic^h will serve as% • 
a prototype for a network of su^h ceme^rs*fti 
Eastern and Midwestern cities with large-con- 
centrations of Puerto Ricans. 

By 1980 Boricua hopes to provide academic 
credentials ranging from the high school 
equivalency through associate of arts and bac- 
calaureate degrees. Bilingual instruction in a 
bicultural environment is tailored to \ndi- 
vicjual needs by a learning contract worked 
out by the , Student and bilingual faculty 
member. The aim is not only to prepare stu- 
dents for work but also to help t|Jem earn 
academic credentials, thus increasing their 
chances for employ meot and greaieft job mo- 

Junior College. A two-year stint in a ^ 
c^ommliniiy or junior college is often the only 
<!:hance Puerto Ricaus and other minorities 
have for higher education. Disproportion- 
ately large numbers of such students are at- 
tracted to the growing ^stem of two-year col- 
leges because generally they are nonresiden- 
tial institutions serving local constituencies^-^, ^ 
charge lower tuition and fees, provide both 
career-oriented and academic programs, and 
offer courses at hours convenient for working 
students. But some 70 per cent of two-year 
college gradiiates do not go on to receive a 
bachelor's dfegreeTniaxi^ for financial reasons. 
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To provid^afii opportmiit) for Puerto Ri- 
cans, blapk Amcricans/Mexican Americans, 
"anc^^i^can InaTariTfe c o nt muCT fretr trd ti - 
catipnat four-year colleg^the Foundation in 
' T97inmTiared iWt Upper 01v|sion Sy.liuUi^hTp 
Program, and sin^tlieti hTiScohiifnitted'm^^^ 
"rtian^6 injlli&i ta the progrant. Iphe schohn-- 
ships were designed to serve these four groups 
because they were the most seriously under* 
represented in higher education. A recent re- 
port commissioned b> the Foundation has 
shown that despite recent gains in admissions 
by blacks, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican Ameri- 
cans, the* propoition attending college re- 
mains substantially lower than their percen- 
tage in the population.* 

' Administered by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, the. Upper Division pro- 
grain awards approximatel) 1,000 scholar- 
ships each year to ijiinorit) students around 
the country who have good academic records, 
have been accepted by a senior institution , and 
.have substantial finartcial need. If recipients 
maintain satisfactory grades, their awards are 
VeAewed for the senior year. 

Since the program began, some 194 Puerto 
Ri|an students have received scholarsViips, 
wnich pay, depending upon need, between 20 
anli 80 per cent of th^ total cost oftheir last 
twO years of colleg'e.t The awards make the 
critical difference to students from families 
earning an average of $5,000 3f year. 

The performance of the recipients attests to 
the success of the program. Most students re- 
ceive their bacheiopXaegrees (some ffiagjia 
cum laude) andjje<^ral have been awarded 
graduate study fellowships. Ahhougl^ more 
than half of the students worked during the 
last academic year, about one-fourth >vere 
placed on the deanVliisf. Another measure of 



ythe program's success is the\ecent decision by 
the General Electric Company to pattern an 

^-gn ginec itng scht^iOTrlrfpr^pragram — for= 
ipinorities^direclly on the Upper Division 

myd c l. ' ^ — - — 



Puerto Rican Stiidics. OrtjwlngTn te resfm tlie"^ 
culture and history of various ethnic groups 
has given rise to'countless ethnic studies pro- 
grams at colleges and universities around the 
country . They vary from one professor teach- 
uyg a course in, for example, the 'histof)^ of 
black Ameiicarfs, to entire academic depart- 
ments offei^ing not only courses but research 
facilities, sriecial lectures, a^d cultural ^pro- 
grams. \ . ^ ^ 

The City yniversity of Kew York, serving 
the largest number of Puerto Rican. students 
of any mainland university, has Puerto Rican 
Studies programs at nearly all its twenty-five 
bra^idies. To provide them with special ser- 
vices, the Foundation in 1973 granted 
$435,150 to help set up the Center of Puerto- 
Rican Studies.** CUNY has cominitteed $1.2 
million of its own funds and agreed to con- 
tinue the center after the five-year term of the 
grant. 

The center has established a; library devoted 
to Puerto Rican subjects, has strengthened ex- 
isting Puerto Rican Studies programs, and es- 
tayfstfed new ones. It works to document 
Puerto Rican history and analyze data on 



*AfiMon/)' Enroiiment and Representation tn ItnUtutiom of Higher Edu 
cation, bv Madelon DcUny S^nt and Frank Brown, 1974. Avail- 
able from ERIC Document Reproduction Seivicc, 2020 I4ih Si.. 
N.. Arlington, Va 22^01. 

tList of scholarship recipients is available on request. 
•♦The grant to QUNV was the sixth and final otic in a series for 
support of gtadudi^Tjiogi^mtjui ethnic studies Programs assistecl 
by the Foundation ^t^qihec^^rsuties Were for Afro-Aniencan, 
American India^i. Mexicait-^nierican. and A«iian American 
studies. \ ^ \ \ 
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Puerto Rican life toda\. The centef dissemi- 
nates exhibits, handles arrangements for^ 
speakers on Puerto Rican culture <ind aErts» 
and conducts studies on such subjects as lan- 
guage polic\ and how it affects learning in 
elementan and sec6nddr\ schools. It also has 
done research on prisons and the criminal 
. justice sNstem, which have authorit\ o\er dis- 
proportionatel) large numbers of Puerto Ri- 
cans. / 

One of the (^enter s major activities during 
1974 was a thr^e-da) conference on Puerto 
Rican history; attended by more than 250 
scholars, studenu, and comn^unitv leaders 
'from as far awa\ as California and l^uerto 
Rico Background papers on such topics as 
migration, class structure, economic depen- 
denc\, and Pueno Rican independence were 
gresenteB and are now being edited for 
publication.* Tfie conference, which will be 
held annuall) , pro\ icled a unique opportunity 
for the exchange of \iews and the production 
of scholarh articles that contribute to the un- 
derstanding of the Puerto RLcan expenence. 

\Vesle\an Uni\ersit> used part of af ounda- 
tion ^ant to establish a new faculty position in 
Puerto Rican literature and culture, a speak- 
ers* series that brought to the campus 
specialists in ^uerto Rican culture. poUtic^^,. 
and history ; and The Latin House, a private 
'i dwelling that Rouses Puerto Rican students. 
'Sml^ervesasatultural center. When tlicf^M 
Fobndation grant expired in 1971 the univer- 
sity incorporated these activities into its regU; 
lar budget. > ^ 

Doctoral Fellowships. Because of their poor 
-representation among college and university 
teachers. Puerto Ricans arc eligible for Ford 
Foundation doctoral fellowships leading'to 



careers in higher education. Blacks* Mexrcan 
.Americans, and .American Indians also par- 
^ ticipate in th^ program. Together these four 
groups, which make up at least 15 per cent of 
the U.S. population, represent only an esti- 
n^ated 1 per cent of Americans holding 
.Ph.as.t 

In 1967 the Ford Foundation, began two 
separate programs— one-year .Ad\anced 
Stucfy Fellowships for faculty merrfbers who 
had completed siome graduate work and who 
wishe(;J to study full time for the doctorate, 
and longer-term Doctoral Fellowships, for 
students just beginning graduate scliool. 
, The two programs were consolidated in 
1 972.'** The one-year awards are of two types; 
renewable fellowships for course _work and 
oral examination preparation, and non- 
renewable doctoral dissertation fellowships. 
Eligibility is limited to applicants who pla^^te^ 
pursue full-time study toward the doctoratem 
the arts, sciences, or related professional fields 
and who intend to pursue a career in higher 
education. . ^ 

Since the programs began. 202 Puerto Ri- 
cans ha\e recened awards totaling more than 
^ S2.2 million. The fellowships a\erage §5,0^0 a 
yeaj, including fulLtuiiion and fees, an allow^- 
ance for books and supplies, and a raontldy 



•Background papers a\TiibWc from the Ontcr of Pucno Rk^h 
♦ ^-^xidics Ot\ I ni\crMi\ of Ne^^ >ork, 500 Fifth \\t . Nct* Vork. 
VA 10036 

•^hcr ethnic groups — ^s^an Americans, for cxampje— ha>c also 
suffered from dLvriminaiion aod po%ert\. but ihe\ arc not un- 
derrepresenicd cin college and imj\ersit\ facuh»« Raiher than 
address thV^eneraltiruggle of aJieihnK groups serkingads-anccd 
degrees, the l^oundalion chose to confine its graduate fellowship 
prograro-^o !hos<r who were most senousiy underreprcsenlcd, 
•^•FeUowihipsfor bUctsare admirujtercd bv the National Fdbw. 
shtps Fund in Atlanta ^nder a gnt}i from the Ford Foundation 
Those for.MexKan AmerKans. Puerto Rk^iis. and Amerxan In- 
dian* are administered b\ £duca<ioTul Testing Service m Prince- 
^on. New Jerses. and Berkdn. California 
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Caudido de Ij-im. unpient of a Ford 

197(K btrojn/ the fir^t Puerto Rtcan 
collect pT(\ident in the Vmted States 
uhett he uv7\ named to head Ho^tos 
(,ommunit\ College ni Xrw York City 





living stipend * Funds have been allocated to 
continue the fellowship competition through 
1976. and recipients of those awards will be 
eligible for renewal grants through 1980. 

Educational Policy. Numerous federal and 
private agencies have become lavolved in the 
planning of educationarprograms aime5l at 
Puerto Ricans. but pfttn .their effort have 
been hampered bv the lack of basi^jiferrtia- 
tion pn the educational n^eeds ^0KPuerto Ri- 
cans, and the las^kr^^f prepaj^^ess of Puerto 
Ricans for defining the.->6^es and prionties, 
even when they ar^ bffepeu some participa- 
tion in agenda;^s^in 

To prov ide the^iVamevsork for more effec 
tive policv malCing, a group of Puerto R-ic an 
erfucauw^ recenth established a National 
Pyj&rfo Rican Task force on Educational Pol- 
icy. Supported bv a 525,000 Ford Foundation 
grant to the C^tv University of Nev% York, the 
task force 'wilLundertake a review of the edu- 
cariona} w^di^ndpriorities of Puerto Ricans 
around the counti^TTTakcciwll engage in na- 
tional policy analvMS^on these issilt^>^r\ e as a 
clearinghouse for in formattoix.on 
Rican education, and offer technical suppo^t^ 
to PuertoRicJh educators m polio exchanges 
vsith governmental and other agencies. 

Dovetailing witli th\e work of the task force, 
.^spira of America is preparing a statistical 
profile of the educational progress and prob- 
lems of Puerto Ricans in approximately twelve 
niainland cities. Th^Foundation granted 
S56.175 fo^ the study*, which will be widely 
distributed not only to Puerto Rican individu- 
als and agencies, but also to policv makers at 
the local, st^te. and J^^deral levels. 

of fellowship rcfipKrniyii* a\atiablc^ri rctfuc^i * " ^ 



Preservipg-History 
apd-Culture 

In the last few years, Puerto Ricans, liVe other 
ethnic groups in the^'nited Sjatesyhave 
sought to strengthen cultural identity by estab- 
lishing Puerto Rican studies programs and 
special serv ice organizations. There have been 
increased requests for more information oti 
Puerto Rican history and for help in setting up 
cultural exhibits, lecture series, and other ac- 
tivities. But the few Puerto Rican agencies that 
existed in the early 1970s were insufficient to 
handle the many requests for informatieiv 
materials, technical assistance, and research 
on Puerto Rican subjects. 

The PuertjO Rican Research and Resources 
Center was organized in Washington, D.C., in 
1971 by the Puerto Rican Forum to serve as a 
clearinghouse for Puerto Rican faculty mem- 
bers, for books, curricula, and arts and crafts, 
and cultural and musical programs and lec- 
tures. Ford Foundation support for the center 
has totaled $625^000. The program is national 
in scope, sefving^civ ic groups, government 
agencies, schools, and Puerto Rican and.non- 
Cto Rican individuals. Staff and consul- 
tants c&tKkict research, disseminate informa- 
tion on contemporary social needs, bring to- 
gether leaders of the Puerto Rican community 
to develop priorities, and locate experts on 
Puerto Rican subj.ects who can serve as lectur- 
ers or professors. 

During its first year, the center established a 
network among Puerto Rican groups in 
seventy-two cities across the nation and 
quickly became an'aetiveJjsiP^eln promoting 
social and educational ;^dvancen^ent. Some <^f 
its aamties includ^ 
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— pubiiQaiion of The Puerto Ric am. Mi AnnQ- 
tated Bibliography, a SOO-page refere'nce tooV" 
for Pueno Rican studies programs! 

— completion of a stud\ aimed at isolating 
the factors that lead to the high drop^^ut rate 
among Puerto Rican \outh; 

— esTa'Blishment of an information 
clearhoghouse, a comprehensive data bahk 
and referral service covering all aspects of 
Puerto^ican life; 

— technical assistance to Puerto^ Rican 
groups tr\ing to raise funds, 

— planning of the Universidad Boricua and 
^*>ia^hshinent ot its first branch hee p. 10). 

Through such acti\ ities ab its newsletter, the 
centctris pr<niding Puerto Ricans uith in for- 
ma tiQi^j^hjai can assist them in their effons to 
reassen cimural identit\ and break the c\cle 
of barrio po\eru Other activities planned b\ 
the center in the future arewncreased use of 
public meetings, films, lectures, and special 
semmars m universities on issues relevant to 
Puerto Ricans-. 

To complement the center's work and 
further fill the gap of knowledge about Puerto 
Rican Ttistorv and cuhure, a major research 
stud) was undertaken in 1972 of the island's 
official records and documents, which date 
back to the 15th centurv,The project* v^hich 
received Foundation assistance* was under the 
direction of Maria Josefa Canino, associate 
professor and chairperson of the Depanment 
of Puerto Rican Studies at Livingston College 
(Rutgers Universitv). Twent)-four students 
spent an academjc vear poring through dustv 
records that had be^^removed fr.om Puerto 
Rico by the Aifierican goverximent after the ; 
Spanish-Amtman vfar and'placed in libraries 
m the UniterfStates, Until a few years ago they 
had been closed to research and investigatioft, 



The stud) contains a complete listing and 
annotation of the documents and reproduces 
the full texts of the most significant among 
them.'* It IS intended to serve as a basis for the 
development of courses on Puerto Rican hiS- 
torv and cultyre offered b) colleges, secon- 
dar) and elementar) schools, and communit) 
organizations. 



Attacking Poverty 

The most obvious and direct way to raise in- 
come among Puerto Rican families is to pro- 
vide emplo)ment and business opportumties, 
traditionall) scaKe in ghetto communities. Al- 
though language difficulties, educational de- 
ficiencies, racial discrimination* and lack of 
familiarit) with current American business 
practices have severely handicapped Puerto 
Rican businessmen and entrepreneurs, their 
most serious drawback has been the inability 
to obtain financing." Banks are reluctant to 
lend because the) feel there is a high risk of 
loan default. Even the Small Business Ad- 
miniStTation* the federal loan agenc) estab- 
lished to service small independent business- 
men, cannot adequately satisf) the needs of 
Puerto Rican businesses. 

In response to the need for a new approach 
to making capital available* the Puerto Rican 
Forum in 1968 began ^n experimental loan 
guarantee program. Tfie Ford Foundation 
contributed $50*000 to cover administrative 
cost-s and 5200,000 tiepoSited at two par- 



*Rf\far(h -Projrii of Cnkntfwn IhKummt> tnihe Htsiori ondCulturt 
PwTtr> Rtro. rdn«j hv Carlas Pineiro, available from Ijv-inguon 
College. Depanment of Pueno Rjcan Studies. Ne>* Brunswick. 
Ne^ Jersey 08905 
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ticipating New York Cit\ banks, Manufactur- 
ers Hano\er Trust Company and Banco 
Popular de Puerto Rico. In cooperation with 
the forum, the banks determined whether or 
not the loans requested by businessmen were 
good investments and calculated the risks of 
repayment. Under the program* loans were 
made to fqurteen ne;w or existing businesses. 
(If a portion of a loan was not repaid to the 
bank, that amount was deducted from the 
Ford Foundation funds on deposit.) The 
forum also. provided technical assistance so 
that the borrowers could improve th^fr opera- 
tions and avoid repeating past mistakes. 

In 1971 the forum also spk)nsored*a. Minor- 
ity Enterprise, Small Business Investment 
Company {MESBIC), part of a national fed- 
eral program to make investment capital and 
long-term loans available to minority busi- 
nesses. A 8250,000 Foundation grant helped 
the MESBIC get underway, but internal dif- 
ficulties hindered its effectiveness,' and the 
forum returned the license to the federal gov- 
ernment in J974. . 

Although many Puerto Rican programs 
have had a positive impact, the community has 
lacked an organization to analyze public pol- 
icy, to consider the interdependent effects of 
education, health, economic development, 
and housing on the needs of Puerto Ricans, 
and to provide an accurate pfofilc of the 
Puerto Rican community. Thu^far there has 
been little coordination among the various 
groups addressing specific concern^(heakh or • 
education, for example), and attempts to im- 
prove conditions often have l>een*an z'nadhoc 
bSTsis, organized to meet a specific cris^si^ 
^ The Puerto Rtcan Institute for Social Re- 
search was recently formed Co begin to is 
vacuum. With a professional staff of eight, the 



institute plans to document the needs and 
problems of the community, to disseminate 
cyrrent data and information.^ regarding 
Puerto Ricans, to provide technical assistance 
to Puerto Rican groups and institutions as re- 
quested, and to assist public amj voluntary 
agencies that d^Ver social services to Puerto 
Ricans. 'fy 

Initially supported by |^nts from the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund; Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and the Ford E^ndation, the institute is 
headed by Marthaivalle, a founding member 
of both Aspira oRXmerica and iHe Puerto 
Rican Forurp. \ ^ 

Child Care. An important dimension of the 
poverty of many Pueno Rican fam*ilics is their 
need for assistance with child care. For some 
families the father*s often meager income 
must be supplemented w ith the mother's earn- 
ings, and in order to work she must rely on 
others to care for her children. And in house- 
holds headed by women, the mother must 
choose between turning to public or priyate 
agencies for child care while she works, or 
depending upon welfare assistance whije she 
stays home with the children. ; 

To better understand the child-care needs 
of Puerto Rican families and how they are met 
by service organisations, Marta Valle under- 
took a study of such services ip New York City . 
Ms, Valle, former commissioner of the New 
York City Yduih Services Agency and active in 
Puerto Rican community affairs for many 
years; received 'FoundatioTi assistance for her 
research. • 

The survey showed that the vast majority of 
^ the Puerto Rican families interviewed were 
^ unaware of or unaided by publieJy supported 
social service agencies. A r^por^ of the study. 




The Puerto Rtcan Traveling Theatre, 
picutred w a street performance of 
Payment as Plodded, by Alfredo Dta^ 
Cfomes, IS one of many cultural , ^ 
organizations that receives exposure 
the Puerto Rican comn^unity through 
the work of the Puerto fiican Research 
atid.Rewurces Center. 
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"What Holds Sami Back?"* also exposed the 
need for additional da\-care facilities in the 
Puerto Rican communitv and called for a new 
organization to provide research, program 
anal\sis» and assistance in setting up and 
operating effective facilities. Such an organi- 
zation has now been formed, the Puerto Rican 
Association for Communitv Affairs. It is a pri- 
vate advcKacv group dealing with foster care 
and other children's services. The report has 
also helped the Puerto Rican Famil> Institute 
to develop familv and child-related services. 



Protecting Legal Rights 

For Puerto Ricans living on the mainland, lack 
of legal protection and violation of their civil 
rights are the results of discrimination and the 
more subtle biases against people v\hose pri- 
marv language is not English. Cliildren have 
been classified as mentally and educationallv 
retarded simph because thev could not speak 
English, workers have been consigned to me- 
nial jobs because thev were not accepted for 
training or union membership, and accifsed' 
offenders have been denied bail and impris- 
oned vMthout adequate legal counsel because 
there were no interpreters in the courts. 

To help Puerto Ricans sec ure their d ue leg^l 
rights 'the Puerto Rican Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, modeled after the XAACP 
Legal Defense Fund and the Mexican Ameri- 
can Legal Defense and Educatiomil Fund, was 
established in 1972^ The fund's litigation, 
primarilv class action civil rights suits, covers 



•A\.ii)ablc Ji $1 75 from V.illo (^>iuiili,inu. V2'V2 I%5vt . FluOi- 
IH ing. \ \ 1,M5K 



such areas as bilingual education, public and' 
private emplovment, migrant worker condi-^ 
Uons, voter rights, and^overhment benefits. ^ 
The fund ako works to increase the numberof _ 
Pucru>-Rican lawyers and disseminates infor- 
mation to make the community aware of i^s 
legal rights and obligations. 

The fund is supported by a wide range of 
corpoj;aiiafi*-arTT^Tou^ including 
Exxon Corporation, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, Bankers Trust, Carnegie 
Corporation, and the Ford Foundation. It al- 
ready has had considerable impact with its 
litigation, education, and research activities. 

In one of its most im*portant cases, the fund 
charged that New York Cit>*s Board of Educa- 
tion failed to provide adequate educational 
services to Puerto Rican public school stu- 
dents. In August 1974 a consent agreement , 
was signed bv the parties to the case J Aspira of 
S'ew York \ . Board of Education of the City of Sexo 
York. The agreement required that students 
receive intensive English instruction, and that 
other subjects be taught in Spanish, It also 
mandated the reinforcement of the students* 
Spanish language skills and tlie active re- 
cruitraent of bilingual teachers. 

Fund Jawyers are overseeing the implemen- 
tation of the agreement and thus far have 
negotiated with the boar.d orr questions of lan- 
guage testing dev ices to be used and the hiy ng 
of new teachers. In a precedent-setting ruling,^ 
the court ordered that attorney's fees be 
granted to the fund for its work on this case. 

Another suit concerns a group of clothing 
workers in New Jersey who in 1974 had been 
trying to end unfair treatment of^TOrto Rican 
union members. They were threatened and 
harassed for tHeir activities and came to, the^' 
legal defense fund for help. In Miranda vT 
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The PnerUj Rican Legal Dffeme and 
Education Fund u om of sn^eral civil 
nghh legal defense organizations that 
have been instrumental in setting 
important legal precedents. The fund 
seeks to eliminate discrimination agaimt 
Puerto Ricans in employment, 
government benefit, education, and the 
administration of justice. 
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Local 208r the fund charged that Puerto Rican' 
workers were being paid less than non-Puefto 
Ricans for same work and were^clenied 
access to promotions and higher. paying jobs. 
It also alleged that the union refused adequate 
hearings for grievances and failed to notif) 
Puerto Ricans of union elections. Thus far the 
suit has caused the New Jersey Department of 
Labor to void a recent union election of which 
man) Puerto Ricans had not been informed 
and forced the union to hold a new election, 
which included a slate of Puerto i^ican candi- 
dates. 

In the area of voter rights, the fund 
achie\ed a significant victorv in»1973 in Torres 
\. Sachs, which required bilingual ballots and 
voting inst ruct ions and interpreters at polling 
places in New Yor^^istricts with high con- 
centrations of Puerto Rican \oters. Similar 
suits were filed and won in Philadelphia and . 
New Jersey. Connecticut took note of ihp^ 
decisions b) making bilingual election officials ^ 
available where needed. >^ 

The fund also works to ensure equal treat- 
ment of Puerto Rkans bv ffmernment agen- 
cies. Sanchez \. Sort07i^^l2>) protested the 
una\ailabilit) of Sp^rfish-language courtseling 
and other supporti\e ser\ices in the Connect- 
icut Welfare Department, which ser\es more 
than 1 0,000 Puerto Rican clients. The 5iUl also_ 
charged that the practice of sending written 
notices to clients only in English caused confu- , 
sion among many Puerto Ricans and fre- 
quently resulted in their being denied welfare 
funds. Asa result of the suit, virtually all of the. 
department's notices are now bilingual, and 
the number of Spanish-speaking personnel 
has increased considerably. 

When the fund Marted its work in 1972, 
tbere were qdI) about ninety *five Puerto 



Rican law students in the entire country, and 
not many more lawyers. The fund's education 
program is working to,remedy this situation. 

In 1974 staff members met with hundreds 
of undergraduates on college campuses to in- 
form them of the diffe^rent career possibilities 
within the field of law, to emphasize th^ 
urgent need for Puerto Rican lawyers, an^o 
let them know that the fund would hetp them 
through the difficult law school ^srjJplication 
process. Hundreds of others c^ived^ten- 
sive counseling in the funpl^offices or infor- 
mation byj^ilriLare^^y as a result^f^hese 
effortsrtffore than,.2m) Puerto Ripni students 
entered law sdKJol in the f^ltf 1974. 

Close c^Kfact is aJsg^^ifiaintame'cl'-VNlth-^^aw 
^ ^cTTook/fb ensure tha,t Puerto Rican students 
are^^en an equal chance for admission and 
^i?nancial aid. To help students prepare for the 
difficult law school admission test, the 'fund 
sponsors eight-week training courses, and it 
also has established a smalfscholarship fund to 
supplement their firJ^ctatTesources. . 

The fiind also conducts a legal intern pro- 
gram to give PuerJLo Rican law students first- 
hand experience with and- training in civil 
rights law. Five or six law students work fiill- 
time for a summer at the fund s office, and 
during the academic year several interns are 
employed part-time. 

Related Acti^ties 

in addition to its direct assistance to Puerto 
Rican organizations and individuals, the 
Foundation^ also supJports programs aimed at 
benefiting minority groups generally in which 
Puerto Ricans have shared. For example: 
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— The National Urban' Fellows program, 
originail) administered b\ the League of 
Cities/Conference of Mayors, has since 1969 
offered on-the-job training in urban ad- 
ministration, to minorit) men and women. 
The fellows, who frequently lack the creden- 
tials for top administrative positions, work 
closel) with urban executives for ten months, 
_ sharing hi the decision-making process and 
gaining experience in the operation of public 
and quasi-public agencies. To date eighteen 

/ Puerto Ricans have participated in the pro- 
gram and gone on to positions in urban 

/ management. 

\ — The Michele Clark Fellowship Program 
^^for Minority Journalists at Columbia Univer- 
sity Gracta^te School of Journalism has / 
tj^ain<;frand pUced minority men and wam^i 
as reporters, editors, anA managers in b;;<jad- 
cast and print media. The intensg^/^leven- 
week summer program, thoy,ghfnighly ac- 
claimed, was discontinu^'after seven \ears 
because of changing policies and priorities at 
cooperatijcignews agencies, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Ford Foundation. Thirty-three 
participants have been Spanish-surnamed. 
^ — Community News Service is a nonprofit, 
minority controlled and staffed pre^s service 
that distributes a daily calendar of newsworthy 
events of interest to New York City's minority 
communities. Its paying subscribers are newjs- 
papers, t^dio and television news depart- 
ments, city agencies^ and busihesses, Created 
iri 1971 and supported since then by the^Ford 



Foundation, CNS has helped to encourage 
fuller coverage of minority affairs by the 
media. 

— In the Sunset Park section of Brooklyn, 
New York — a mixed ethnic neighborhood of 
Puerto Rican, Scandinavian, Irish, and Italian 
residents — a unique coalition has evolved to 
reverse neigljborhood decline. Community 
residents affd staff members of the Lutheran 
Medici^l Gcnter have worked for several years 
to plaii/Q comprehensive program for com- 
rr ^rcSit in dustrial, housing, and recreational 
dc^elojJtneni. Supported by grants from 
businesses and foundations (including 
$150,000 from the Ford Foundation), the 
medical center and Sunset Park Redevelop- ^ 
ment Committee operate a loan fund that en- 
ables it to purchase, rehabilitate, and sell 
homes to low-income families, who also re- 
ceive homeownership counseling. 

— Upper Park Avenue in New York Oily 
runs through an area in East Harlem whose 
population is composed primarily^of blacks 
and Puerto Ricans. In 1965 a group of women 
in the area joined forces to correct some of the 
poverty-associated problems of their neigh- 
borhood. The result was the forrpation of the 
Upper Park Ave^nue Community 'Association 
(UPACA), which is working to redevelop nine 
square blocks and to provide relateil tenant 
services, housing^^fiagement, ^nd mainte- 
nance training programs. Since 1971 Founda- 
tion assistance to UPACA has totaled 
S470,000. ' \ 




Appendix / 

Ford Foundation Grants to Puerto Rican Organisations 



Aspira of Amer 

seling amd giiida 
courage Puerto 
complete high school 
le 



1969, 72):Coun- 
program to en- 
n students to 
id attend col- 



to help 
5chooJ 



— (1975): Tutorial prog 
adolescent dropouts retu 
or get jobs; 

—(1975): Sbatistical study 
educajtional progr^sand proble 
young Puerto Ricans. 

Bilingual education (1975) 
Foundation-managed project to pro- 
vide technical assistance to the Puerto 
Rican community concerning bilin- 
gual education. 

Universidad Boriciia (1975): Partial 
support for planning and develop- 
ment and integration o^^^'educational 
technology. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico 

( 1 965 ): 1 n-scrvip6^ining centers for 
science, tnathc^liitics, and social 
studies teachers 

City University of New York (1969): 
Experimental bilingual program to 
help Puerto Rican college sj;udents 
prepare fbr an English curriculum; 

' — (19T2, 73, 74): Training pr6- 
" gram for bilingual, bicultural coun- 
selors; 



51,010,000 



50,000 



56,175 




280,000 



78,000 



224,000 



453,000 



—(1973): Establishment of the 
Cerijter of Puerto Rican Studies; 

— (1975^: Establishment of a Na- 
tional Puerto Rican Task Force on 
Educational Policy. 

College £nt|;ance Examination 
Board (1971, 72^73, 74): Upper Di- 
vision Scholarship Program to enable 
minority Junior college graduates to 
attend senior institujtions. 

Graduate Fellowship Program 

(1970, 71. 72, 73, 74): Awards to 
Puerto Rican scholars working to- 
ward the doctorate. 

Puerto Rico Department of 
Education (1963): Joint program 
with the University of Puerto Rico to 
reorganize the secondary school cur- 

• riculum and teaching methods; 

— (^965): EstablishjjTjent of teacher 
training centers to improve course'of- 
ferings; 

— ( ;967): Planning grant to help 
prepare a S3. 5 million federal teacher* 

• traini ig program. 

Puerto Ricap Forum (1968): Estab- 
lish nxent of loan guaranty fund pro- 
ram; 



include only scholarship funds for 
Jean students. 




250,000 



— {1971): Miiiorh\ Kmcrpj^se 
Sniali Business Investment C()jifj)an\ 
aiFSBlC) ' ^ 250,000^ 

Puerto Rican Institute for Social' 

Research (1975): Support tor the 

instil uie's rese<iuh. information, and 

technita! assistance ei torts 50,000 

Puerto Rican Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund (197:^, 74). Sup- 
poit foi the fund's Imgarion. educa- 
tion, and research activities. -2 10,000 

Puerto Rican Research and Re- 
sources Center (1971, 72, 73, 74): 
'Support for the centers research and ^' 
education activities (originali\ 
tunded through the Pueito Ricaiu 
Foi urn) . 625,000 

State University of New York ( 1 967, 
*68): Support for [he Instructional 
Adnunistratorv Program at Foidham 
Universux. * * ^ 529,050 

Uppet Division Scholar^ip 
Program (1970): Experimental 
Founds ion -ma nagjed project (see„ 
' College Entrance Examination 
Board). , 300,000 

Wesley an University (Connecticui) ' 
^'(196.9): Inter-university educational A , 
ser^v ices for PueVt o-'Rtcan st uden ts , * \ ^ 12,513 



Total 58,957,077 



/ 



Photographs: 2, P, Saitta/Ford Foundation; 8, 
ASPIRA, Inc. de Puerto Rico; 13, Chester 
Ffiggins/Ford FoundatiorY; 17, Puerto Rican 
Traveling Theatre Company, Inc.; 19, To^dd 
Wcinstein/ Puerto Rican Legal Defeitseand Educa- 
tion Fund. 

Text by Joyce Verhalen Pandolfi. 



TRUSTEES Alexander Heard, Chairhmn of the Boar^ 

Oh.Muelloi, Vandcibih L*m\ersii\, Nashville, lenncssee 
McGeorge Bundy, Piesuient 
Andrew F.- Brimmer 

I honias Wvnw C.auol! Visitntg Pioiessoi. Hai,\arc)^rni\ei sii\ (iiaduate Sdiool of 
Hiismcss Admmisiiaiion, Boston, Massachusetts 
William H. Donaldson ^ ^ 

Founder. Donaldson, Lullni & Jehiette, Xeu Vwk. Ncu Voik 
Hedley Donovan 

K(htor-ni-C.hief, Inne Int.. New York, Neu \*oik 
James R, Ellis , 
Paitner, Preston, Fhoignnison, Kilis, Hohnaii TltTchei , Seattle, Washnigton 
B^sron Ford ' - ' . — - — "*'■' 

' V'ke Piesideni, Ford Mot oi (lompanv. Heat born, Michigan 
. ' .%m:y^Ford II 

■ — ^"^han man of the Board, Foul Nfotor Companv. iDeai botn, Michigan 

Walter A, Haas, Jr, 

Channian of the Board, Levi Stratiss & (]o., San Francisco, California 
Vivian W, Henderson 
Pve'sidejit, Claik College. Atlanta, Geoigia 
I Edwin H, Land 

\ Chairman, Chief Executive Oftkei, Directoi of Research, Pfi^laroid Coiporation, 

\ CainB^J^ge, Massachusetts 

\ John 8. Loudon 

" ' Chai^man.oLiii^ feMV^** Ro>al Dutch 'Peti oleum Com pan) , The Hague, The N^>f1ierlands 
\ Robert S, McNamara ' / 

\ President, International B^nk toi Reconstruction and De\elopinen.L^ W«i;mington, D.C. 

i ^ Dorothfl||'Marsh^ll ' . / 

(x)mmon\ve«ttth Pioiessor, Univeisitv of Massachusetts, Boston, Ma^chusetts 
J, Irwin Miller*^'^' / 
Chairman of the I^oaid, CannminsEiyjineXoiiipan) , C(>linnbii>< Indiana 
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Dr. Soedjatmoko 

Jakarta, lndt)nesla 
Patricia M, JVald 
Atiomev, Washington, 
Charles E, Wyzanski, Jr, 
Senior District Jodge, I'nited States District (^oun. Boston, Nlassachu^st-us 
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EXECUTLVE OFFICERS McGeorge Bundy, President 

Pav^d E, Bell, Executive Vice Prestdent 

/^Howard R, Dressner, Secretary and Geneuil Cownel 
^ Harold Howe II, V ice evident 
Roger G. Kennedy, V tee. President 
Marshall A, Robinson, Vice President 
0 Mitchell Sviridoff, Vice President 

Arthur D, Trottenberg, Vice President - 

Thomas H. Lenagh, Treasurer 
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